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Key findings 

School districts in Arizona that piloted new teacher 
evaluation models in 2012/13 used multiple measures. 
Information from surveys and focus groups indicates that 
teachers and principals in these districts view standards- 
based teacher observations as the most credible form 
of evaluation but are open to incorporating student 
performance and stakeholder survey measures if they are 
comprehensible, fair, and consistent. Some 39 percent 
of surveyed teachers from pilot districts agreed that 
their final classification under the new system accurately 



reflected their performance, 32 percent indicated that it 
did not, and 30 percent were undecided. 
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Summary 


Recent years have seen a massive effort to overhaul teacher evaluation methods. Nearly 
twO'thirds of states have made changes to their teacher evaluation policies since 2009. 
Many states require annual evaluations, often based on the results of multiple measures of 
performance. As states continue to wrestle with developing and implementing evaluation 
systems, only a small number of studies have sought to contextualize these reforms and 
explore how their implementation might provide insights to improve policy. 

This descriptive study explores how new teacher evaluation systems were put in practice in 
10 volunteer districts in Arizona after a shift in state policy. A collaboration between the 
Regional Educational Laboratory West and the Arizona Department of Education, this 
study examines the initial implementation of new teacher evaluation models aligned with 
the Arizona Framework for Measuring Educator Effectiveness. In fall 2012 five Arizona 
local education agencies (four school districts and one charter school, referred to codec- 
tively here as five pilot districts) volunteered to test the Arizona Department of Education’s 
new teacher evaluation model, and five other districts (referred to here as partner districts) 
volunteered to share feedback about the initial implementation of their locally developed 
but Arizona Framework-aligned models of teacher evaluation. Data were provided to the 
study team by the Arizona Department of Education and were collected through an end- 
of-year teacher survey and multiple focus groups with teachers and principals. 

The study’s goals were to describe challenges or unintended consequences from the first 
year of implementation, teacher perceptions of the accuracy and usefulness of the piloted 
evaluation measures, and perceived changes in teachers’ instructional practices or in 
collaboration among teachers and administrators. Participants’ perceptions can provide 
valuable information to state and district leaders about the extent to which new measures 
are being implemented as intended and are providing useful information to teachers and 
principals, thus complementing more'empirical analyses of new measures’ reliability and 
validity. 

Some similar themes emerged across pilot and partner districts — particularly about the 
time demands of the systems and perceptions of traditional measures of teacher effective' 
ness compared with the new measures. However, the pilot and partner districts were imple- 
menting different systems in different contexts, and their results often differed. 

Time constraints limited implementation of the teacher evaluation models, but principals 
indicated that online resources helped reduce the time burden. Participating teachers and 
principals reported mixed feelings about their training in preparation for implementation. 

Perceptions of the accuracy and usefulness of evaluation measures 

• Some 39 percent of teacher survey respondents from pilot districts agreed that 
the final summative performance classification they received from the new teacher 
evaluation process accurately reflected their overall performance in 2012/13, 
32 percent indicated that it did not, and 30 percent were undecided. 

• Responding teachers and principals from pilot and partner districts viewed class- 
room observation as the most credible form of evidence about teacher effectiveness. 

• Post-observation conferences provided meaningful feedback on how to improve 
instruction, according to teacher survey respondents from pilot districts. 


• Teachers in two pilot and three partner districts expressed concerns about con- 
sistency in classroom observation ratings by principals (inter-rater reliability), and 
teachers in three pilot districts expressed concerns about the number and type of 
observations needed to accurately rate teacher performance. 

• While teacher survey respondents from pilot districts were generally supportive 
of using student assessment data in teacher evaluations, focus group participants 
expressed concerns about the accuracy and fairness of the pilot-year methodology 
used to incorporate the student assessment data into teacher ratings. 

• Respondents had mixed views about stakeholder surveys as a measure of teacher 
effectiveness. In particular, problems with the administration of these surveys in 
2012/13 contributed to negative opinions about their credibility. 

Perceptions of changes in work behaviors following initial implementation 

• Teachers from all five pilot districts reported being more reflective about their 
instructional practice and professional development during the initial pilot imple- 
mentation year (2012/13) than in previous years; principals from pilot and partner 
districts reported corresponding perceptions. 

• Principals from 6 of the 10 study districts reported that their instructional leader- 
ship abilities had improved. 

• Principals from all five pilot districts reported that their interactions with teachers 
were more collaborative in 2012/13, but responding teachers from pilot districts did 
not share this perception. 

• Teachers and principals from four pilot districts suggested that participating teach- 
ers appeared to be working together more collaboratively in 2012/13, but principals 
from two of these pilot districts attributed this to work on the upcoming imple- 
mentation of Common Core State Standards. 

School and district capacity issues emerged in implementing the evaluation models, and 
time constraints, inter-rater reliability concerns, ongoing training and support, and the use 
of technology were key issues that may need to be addressed. Teacher respondents viewed 
traditional performance assessments more favorably and were more skeptical about incor- 
porating results from student assessments and stakeholder surveys into teacher evaluations. 
Correspondingly, study participants had mixed perceptions of the new teacher evaluation 
systems. 
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Why this study? 


Responding to new state laws and federal grant requirements, most states have changed 
the way they evaluate teachers in the past several years. Nearly two-thirds of U.S. states 
have changed their teacher evaluation policies since 2009 (Jerald, 2012), and 43 states now 
require annual evaluations of all new teachers (National Council on Teacher Quality, 
2012). Federal grant applications for Race to the Top in 2009 and 2010 required states to 
design comprehensive evaluation systems with multiple measures of teacher performance, 
including student achievement growth measures, student reflections and feedback, and 
teacher observations (Overview Information: Race to the Top Fund, 2010). Applications for 
flexibility in meeting Elementary and Secondary Education Act provisions require states 
to describe their plans to reform teacher and principal evaluation and support systems to 
focus on quality of instruction and student results (U.S. Department of Education, 2012). 

Yet states that have been awarded Race to the Top grants are still struggling with imple- 
menting teacher and principal evaluation systems (McNeil, 2013). As states wrestle with 
this issue, it is important to understand the reforms in the light of “what is implementable 
and what works for whom, [and] where, when, and why” (Honig, 2006, p. 2). As states 
rush to implement new standards-based, multiple-measure teacher evaluation systems, 
researchers have raised concerns that policymakers have left little time for the important 
trial-and-error process necessary for successful implementation (see, for example, Mead, 
Rotherham, & Brown, 2012). 

The best way to ensure the efficacy and sustainability of any new teacher evaluation 
system is to systematically monitor its initial performance and examine whether stake- 
holders value and understand the system and how it affects teacher practice (Goe, Hold- 
heide, & Miller, 2011). Earlier studies explored how implementation can reshape policy 
(McLaughlin, 1990; Fowler, 2004). However, the few studies that have sought to contextu- 
alize these reforms have raised concerns. In Chicago, for example, although teacher obser- 
vation ratings were correlated with student performance on achievement tests, teachers 
complained that principals often talked for most of the post-observation conference rather 
than interacting with them (Sartain, Stoelinga, & Brown, 2011). In Seattle principals sup- 
ported the district’s new teacher observation framework but reported a lack of solid cali- 
bration training, leading to speculation about inconsistencies in teacher evaluation ratings 
(Flaherty, Tejwani, & Rodriguez, 2012). Tennessee’s evaluation of its new statewide system 
found that local capacity for high-quality feedback and targeted professional development 
(ideally based on teacher evaluation results) varied considerably across school districts, and 
many administrators bemoaned the burdensome and time-consuming data entry require- 
ments (Tennessee Department of Education, 2012). 


Since 2012/13 
state law has 
required Arizona 
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evaluate teachers 
annually using 
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that meets the 
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of the state 
board-approved 
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for Measuring 
Educator 
Effectiveness 


In line with national policy trends, Arizona adopted a law (Senate Bill 1040) in May 
2010 requiring school districts and charter schools to evaluate teachers annually. 1 The bill 
empowered the Arizona State Board of Education to adopt a teacher evaluation frame- 
work that includes quantitative data on student performance. Since the 2012/13 school 
year, state law has required Arizona school districts to evaluate teachers annually using an 
evaluation instrument that meets the requirements of the state board-approved Arizona 
Framework for Measuring Educator Effectiveness. By 2013/14 districts were to specify 
how teacher and principal performance classifications will be used in employment-related 
decisions. 
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The Arizona Framework has three components: classroom academic progress data, teach- 
ing performance, and school data. Each may contain subcomponents, including measures 
of student academic progress (classroom academic progress data), observations of instruc- 
tional practice in classrooms (teaching performance), and stakeholder surveys (school 
data). 

Arizona officials requested this study, conducted by Regional Educational Laboratory West 
in collaboration with the West Comprehensive Center, to explore teacher and principal 
experiences with the teacher evaluation models in several districts to help refine state 
guidance and policy in advance of broader implementation. Other Arizona districts may 
want to use these findings to modify their evaluation systems or implementation strategies. 
State officials outside Arizona working to design or implement teacher evaluation systems 
can use the study to better understand what type of policy guidance might support school 
districts in a pilot year. 


What the study examined 


This descriptive study examines the initial implementation of new teacher evaluation 
models aligned with the Arizona Framework for Measuring Educator Effectiveness. 2 In 
response to the Arizona Department of Education’s outreach to school districts across 
the state in summer 2012, five Arizona local education agencies (four school districts and 
one charter school, referred to collectively here as five pilot districts) volunteered to test 
the department’s new teacher evaluation model (box l), 3 and five other districts (referred 
to here as partner districts) volunteered to share feedback about initial implementation 
of their own teacher evaluation models that were locally developed but aligned with the 
Arizona Framework. 4 Understanding how these teacher evaluation models were imple- 
mented during the initial year and how participating teachers and principals perceived the 
implementation process offers the state the opportunity to modify training, guidance, and 
policy. 5 

This study addresses three research questions: 

• What challenges or unintended consequences did teachers and principals perceive 
in the initial implementation of the evaluation systems? 

• How did teachers and principals perceive the effectiveness of the piloted evalua- 
tion measures? 

• How did teachers and principals perceive changes in participating teachers’ 
instructional practice and in knowledge sharing and collaboration among teach- 
ers and administrators following initial implementation of the new evaluation 
systems? 

The Arizona Department of Education provided data from focus group transcripts and 
end-of-year teacher surveys to the researchers for analysis. Because of a low response rate 
from partner districts, survey data are reported for pilot districts only. Only comments 
that were raised in more than one focus group are included. Prevalence of an opinion 
within a group could not be determined since the transcripts did not distinguish among 
participants. 

The study methodology is described in box 2, with more detail in appendix A. 
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Box 1. The 2012/13 Arizona Department of Education teacher evaluation model 


The Arizona Department of Education’s teacher evaluation model is based on the Arizona 
Framework for Measuring Educator Effectiveness and includes three components: teaching 
observations; surveys of students, parents, and peer teachers; and measures of student aca- 
demic progress. A teacher’s composite evaluation score is a weighted average of the three 
component scores, which were assigned weights of 50 percent (observation), 17 percent 
(surveys), and 33 percent (academic progress). The Arizona Department of Education contract- 
ed with Teachscape (an organization affiliated with Charlotte Danielson, the creator of the 
Framework for Teaching) for its observation instrument, associated training, and online plat- 
form and tools. Participating pilot teachers were observed by their supervising administrator, 
who conducted two classroom observations over the 2012/13 school year. 

The department also administered online end-of-year surveys to students in grades 3-12 
and to participating parents and peer teachers. The student survey was based on public domain 
items from Cambridge Education’s Tripod Student Perception Survey and asked students to 
rate their teacher on the extent to which the teacher engages and challenges students. The 
school-level parent survey asked parents to rate the quality of their child’s school, its teachers, 
and the administration on an A-F rating scale. The 15-question peer survey asked teachers to 
rate their peers’ performance on a four-point ordinal scale. 

Due to variations in the nature and extent of available test data, the Arizona Department 
of Education model relies on a number of formulas to calculate student academic progress 
depending on the grade level and subject area taught, and the state has published more than 
40 data tables for various teacher role groups. Updated versions of the state’s teacher data 
tables are available at http://www.azed.gov/teacherprincipal-evaluation/teacher-rating-tables/, 
and the state’s teacher evaluation process for pilot districts in 2013/14 is online at http:// 
www.azed.gov/teacherprincipal-evaluation/files/2012/10/teacher-evaluation-v4.0-website-up- 
date-ll_22_13-sl.pdf. 

Source: Arizona Department of Education. 
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What the study found 


Teachers from pilot districts considered observations to be a useful form of performance 
evaluation when based on the Danielson Framework for Teaching rubric, along with a 
posnconference interview with their administrator. Teachers were open to measures 
involving student performance and stakeholder surveys, but only if they perceived the 
metrics to be fairly and consistently applied. Teachers and principals reported that teachers 
had become more reflective about their teaching practice and had instituted new practices 
during the initial implementation year. Overall, 39 percent of teacher survey respondents 
from pilot districts agreed that their final summative performance classification accurately 
reflected their overall performance in 2012/13, 32 percent indicated that it did not, and 
30 percent were undecided. The findings are discussed in detail below. 

What challenges or unintended consequences did teachers and principals perceive in the initial 
implementation of the evaluation systems? 

Time constraints limited implementation of the teacher evaluation models, but princi- 
pals indicated that online resources eased the time burden. In focus groups, principals 
from all pilot and partner districts expressed concern about the time required to implement 
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Box 2. Data and methods 


Selecting study participants 

To study the implementation of new teacher evaluation systems, the Arizona Department of 
Education collected information from a group of pilot and partner districts. In the pilot group, 
which adopted the state department’s model, the department sought to include a large school 
district in a large county, a small school district in a large county, a school district in a small 
county, and at least one charter school, given the large number of charter schools in the state. 
In the partner group, which implemented locally designed but Arizona Framework-aligned 
models, the department wanted a set of large school districts. Five pilot and five partner dis- 
tricts participated in the study. The pilot districts (including one charter) had 297 participating 
teachers across 12 participating schools, and the partner districts had 3,139 potential partici- 
pating teachers across 70 schools. 

Data collection and analysis 

The Arizona Department of Education engaged West Comprehensive Center researchers to 
conduct focus groups with participating principals and teachers. It also developed an online 
end-of-year (May 2013) survey for participating teachers in pilot and partner districts to gather 
data on their perceptions and experiences with the new evaluation models. The study team 
analyzed the focus group transcripts and the 2013 teacher survey data. The table summarizes 
the study’s data sources and analysis methods. A more detailed description is in appendix A. 


Data sources and analysis methods 


Data source 


Description 


Analysis 


Interview and 
focus group 
transcripts 


Arizona Department of Education 
consultants conducted a series 
of semi-structured interviews and 
focus groups with small samples of 
participating teachers and principals 
from pilot and partner schools and 
districts. These discussions were 
recorded and transcribed. Thirteen 
principals and 46 teachers from 
pilot districts and 41 principals and 
46 teachers from partner districts 
participated. 


A set of codes was developed and refined to 
review all transcripts. The initial codes were 
based on the main concepts of the focus group 
protocols; additional codes addressed new 
concepts that emerged from initial transcript 
reviews. Two reviewers coded each transcript. 
Inter-rater reliability was established on an 
initial principal and teacher transcript and 
again after the reviewers coded approximately 
two-thirds of the transcripts. At each point and 
for each transcript, inter-rater reliability met or 
exceeded the required minimum level of 0.8. 
Each reviewer then summarized the coded 
passages for different research questions, 
from which themes were identified. 


Teacher survey 


The department emailed participating 
teachers a link to an online survey. The 
raw survey data were given to the study 
team. A total of 165 teachers from pilot 
districts (61 percent) participated in the 
survey; responses by 157 were included 
in the analysis. Links to the online survey 
were also provided to approximately 
2,650 teachers in partner districts, and 
622 (23 percent) responded; due to 
the low response rate, no information 
from the surveys of teachers in partner 
districts is reported here. 


The study team determined the response 
rates then summarized the survey data. 
Based on early anecdotal evidence from the 
state, it also explored differences between 
teachers with varying years of experience as 
well as between elementary and secondary 
teachers. Only statistically significant group 
differences (p < .05) were reported. See 
appendix C. 
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the teacher evaluation models, citing, for example, less time for in-depth conversations 
with teachers and less time to visit classrooms informally than they had previously had. 
However, principals from three pilot and five partner districts also cited the time benefits 
of online platforms that allowed them to enter comments while observing a teacher and 
then gave them the option to share the feedback with the teacher electronically. Teach- 
ers from two partner districts indicated in focus groups that online feedback sometimes 
replaced face-to-face conversations, and several teachers noted that they had difficulty 
interpreting the online feedback. Such difficulty is an important factor to weigh against 
the technology’s potential efficiencies. 

Participating teachers and principals had mixed feelings about their training in prepa- 
ration for implementation. Principals from all five pilot districts commented positively on 
the training they received from the state (box 3), calling it comprehensive and beneficial 
and said they were able to apply what they had learned. They stressed the value of the 
training for evaluating the Classroom Environment and Instruction domains of the Dan- 
ielson Framework for Teaching (Danielson Group, 2011). These principals reported feeling 
less prepared to evaluate their teachers on the Danielson framework’s nonobservational 
domains (Planning and Preparation and Professional Responsibilities). 

Teachers from three pilot districts reported in focus groups that the training they received 
in fall 2012 lacked information about the evidence they needed to submit in support of 
their ratings in the Danielson Framework’s nonobservational domains. They also felt 
underinformed about how the new evaluation model’s various measures would contribute 
to their summative rating. Teacher survey respondents from pilot districts echoed these 
concerns. Some 39 percent of teacher survey respondents from pilot districts agreed that 
their training was adequate to effectively participate in the first year of the pilot, and 
32 percent disagreed. (Appendix B summarizes the survey responses for teachers from pilot 
districts, while appendix C presents the four significant differences by teacher subgroup in 
the survey results.) 
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Box 3. Support for initial implementation of the Arizona teacher evaluation model, 
2012/13 

Training for the implementation of the Arizona Department of Education’s teacher evaluation 
model began in October 2012, with an orientation for administrative leaders of each pilot district. 
Participants received an overview of the new Arizona Framework for Measuring Educator Effec- 
tiveness, the Danielson Framework for Teaching, sample parent and student surveys, a descrip- 
tion of the necessary data entry and collection work, and a calendar for the 2012/13 school 
year. Teacher orientations on the model were held in each pilot district in November and Decem- 
ber 2012. Also in November, classroom observers received three days of in-person professional 
development on the Danielson Framework for Teaching, 30-40 hours of video practice in obser- 
vation techniques (primarily online), and a (practice) online assessment exam. Staff from the 
department’s research and evaluation division trained data specialists (who had experience with 
data collection, management, and analysis) from each pilot district in November 2012, walking 
them through the processes for collecting and tabulating teacher evaluation data. Follow-up data 
training was provided in May 2013. Finally, the department hosted weekly calls with key contacts 
in pilot districts to gather formative feedback throughout the 2012/13 school year. 

Source: Arizona Department of Education personnel. 
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In the partner districts, training varied in delivery and content, and focus group partici- 
pants’ end-of-year perceptions of their training were mixed. Some partner districts relied 
on external experts or online webinars to provide training directly to participants, while 
others relied on a train-the-trainer model in which information from professional devel- 
opment sessions was brought back to schools by attendees, who then trained participants. 
Focus groups indicated that some partner districts embedded training in teachers’ weekly 
meetings, with master teachers going through the observation rubric in detail over the 
course of a semester. In focus groups principals from four partner districts said that their 
trainings were comprehensive but not always sufficient, and principals from three partner 
districts complained that they needed more detailed information about implementation 
(for example, a timeline to keep their evaluations on track during the school year). 

How did teachers and principals perceive the effectiveness of the piloted evaluation measures? 

Responding teachers and principals viewed classroom observation results as the most 
credible evidence of teacher effectiveness. Teachers and principals from all five pilot dis- 
tricts indicated in focus groups that classroom observations, coupled with feedback, were 
the most beneficial components of the Arizona Department of Education’s new teacher 
evaluation model for improving teacher practice. Moreover, principals from all five pilot 
districts and teachers from three pilot districts cited the benefits of the Danielson Frame- 
work for Teaching rubric. Principals noted that the framework provided a common lan- 
guage that enabled them to converse with teachers about practice; that it yielded more 
objective, evidence-based feedback for teachers than their previous system; and that it 
allowed them to identify specific areas of teacher difficulty. 

In addition, teachers from three pilot districts pointed out that the level of evidence and 
required documentation for the Danielson Framework for Teaching rubric yielded less 
subjective ratings than those used in the past, and principals from all five pilot districts 
reported that the framework’s reliance on evidence increased teacher support for the new 
evaluation system. 6 Some 60 percent of teacher survey respondents from pilot districts 
agreed that their post-observation conference provided meaningful feedback on how to 
improve their instruction (23 percent disagreed). 

Most teacher survey respondents from pilot districts expressed confidence in administrator 
observations as a performance measure. Some 64 percent indicated that they had confi- 
dence in their evaluator’s ability to accurately rate their instructional practice. In addition, 
79 percent reported that formal classroom observations by their principal could provide 
either a moderately or a highly accurate measure of their teaching performance. 

Focus group participants raised concerns about inter-rater reliability and about the 
number and type of observations needed to accurately rate teacher performance. In 
focus groups, teachers from two pilot districts expressed concern over the lack of calibra- 
tion among their evaluators, with some noting that the quality of evaluations and feedback 
varied by rater (this point was also mentioned by principals from two pilot districts). Prin- 
cipals and teachers from three partner districts also raised general concerns in focus groups 
about inter-rater reliability. Focus group participants from these two pilot districts and 
three partner districts suggested that principals need further training to evaluate teachers 
consistently. 
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Teachers and principals from three pilot districts also questioned the credibility of relying 
on only two formal, scheduled observations to rate teachers’ performance, suggesting that 
incorporating more unscheduled observations would yield a more authentic (unscripted) 
view of teacher practice and could provide feedback to teachers throughout the school 
year. Some 51 percent of teacher survey respondents from pilot districts agreed that the 
number of formal observations they received was adequate to assess their performance 
(26 percent disagreed). 

Although teacher survey respondents from pilot districts were generally supportive of 
using student assessment data in teacher evaluations, they expressed concerns about 
the accuracy and fairness of the pilot-year methodology. Principals and teachers from all 
five pilot districts expressed concerns about using student performance data to rate teach- 
ers in the first pilot year of the Arizona Department of Education’s evaluation model. For 
example, in focus groups teachers from two pilot districts questioned the fairness of rating 
teachers based on student test results from the prior year. Principals from four pilot districts 
noted that they did not fully understand how to interpret the data tables and cutscores and 
questioned the fairness of using different assessments and formulas to calculate scores for 
teachers in different grades and content areas. 

Despite these concerns with the initial-year methods, which were set to change in 2013/14, 7 
survey results indicated that more than half of responding teachers from pilot districts 
supported using standardized test scores (if not the Arizona Department of Education’s 
2012/13 methodology). Specifically, 57 percent of teacher survey respondents from pilot 
districts reported that current-year standardized test scores from their classrooms could 
provide a moderately or highly accurate assessment of their teaching performance, while 
60 percent felt that way about standardized schoolwide test scores. 8 

Focus group participants from partner districts expressed skepticism about the varied 
use of student academic progress data in teacher evaluations. Teachers from four partner 
districts questioned the fairness of using different calculations to assess the performance of 
teachers with classroom-level standardized test data and those without such data. Teachers 
from three partner districts noted that their schools enrolled many high-need students 
and suggested that growth on standardized tests may not be their highest instructional 
priority. Furthermore, principals from a partner district that used a state-generated school 
letter grade for all teacher evaluations worried that their teachers would move to schools 
that received better letter grades to boost their overall evaluation rating. Teachers from 
this district also expressed concern that using a schoolwide grade might not reflect their 
classroom performance and could be detrimental to their overall rating. For these reasons 
they did not view schoolwide results as a true measure of their performance. 

Respondents had mixed views about the credibility of stakeholder surveys as a measure 
of teacher effectiveness, especially after problems with survey administration in 
2012/13. The opinions of teacher survey respondents from pilot districts were split about 
the accuracy of student surveys in assessing teacher performance. Half felt that such 
surveys could provide either a moderately or highly accurate assessment of their perfor- 
mance, and half felt that such an assessment was not accurate or had only low accura- 
cy. In focus groups teachers expressed negative perceptions of student surveys used for 
teacher evaluation. Teachers from four pilot districts viewed 2012/13 student surveys as 
less credible than surveys of parents or peer teachers because they did not think their 


Despite some 
concerns more 
than half of 
responding 
teachers from pilot 
districts reported 
that current-year 
standardized 
test scores from 
their classrooms 
could provide a 
moderately or 
highly accurate 
assessment of 
their teaching 
performance 
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students fully understood the implications of the results and might have marked responses 
indiscriminately. 


Survey and focus group assessments of the use of peer review surveys also differed. Some 
70 percent of teacher survey respondents from pilot districts reported that peer teacher 
surveys could provide either a moderately or highly accurate assessment of their perfor- 
mance, compared with 50 percent for student surveys and 46 percent for parent surveys. 
However, in focus groups teachers from all five pilot districts cited problems with the 
logistics of peer review in the initial year, with some reporting discomfort in responding 
honestly because of a perceived lack of anonymity. Others noted that they could not accu- 
rately answer certain questions because they had not observed their peers’ practices or 
were unaware of their professional development activities or memberships in professional 
organizations. 

Teachers and principals also expressed concerns about using parent survey results in 
teacher evaluations. Some 46 percent of teacher survey respondents from pilot districts 
indicated that parent surveys could provide a moderately or highly accurate assessment 
of teacher performance. In focus groups principals from two pilot districts noted that 
they did not have enough computers for parents to complete the surveys online and that 
parents who did not have computers or Internet access at home were unable to complete 
the survey (thus response rates were low). Teachers from another pilot district noted in 
focus groups that instead of emailing survey links to parents, some schools administered 
the survey during a scheduled parent event at the school (using the computer lab), which 
they felt worked well. 9 


Survey and focus 
group assessments 
of the use of 
peer review 
surveys differed 


Focus group participants from partner districts had mixed perceptions of the credibility 
and usefulness of stakeholder surveys. Teachers and principals from one district reported 
that they did not think the student survey was a credible measure of teacher effectiveness 
because they did not believe students took the survey seriously (a concern also cited by 
focus group participants from the pilot districts). However, a focus group participant from 
another partner district saw value in using peer and student surveys, though only after 
receiving substantial training on the survey and its results. Focus group participants from 
another partner district viewed their district’s online parent survey as unreliable because 
of the low response rate and the lack of computer access for many parents (also noted by 
focus group participants from pilot districts). 


Teachers from pilot districts raised concerns about the accuracy of the final perfor- 
mance classifications they received on the new teacher evaluation model. In focus groups 
teachers from all five pilot districts expressed concerns about the accuracy of the summa- 
tive results of their evaluations. They raised questions about the fairness of the model’s 
weightings of students’ scores on the Arizona Instrument to Measure Standards (a state 
standards-based assessment for measuring student proficiency) and on supplemental assess- 
ments (such as the Stanford 10 and Galileo tests), as well as the formulas principals used to 
calculate scores for teachers working in different grades and subjects. Overall, 39 percent 
of teacher survey respondents from pilot districts agreed that their final summative perfor- 
mance classification accurately reflected their overall performance in 2012/13, 32 percent 
indicated that it did not, and 30 percent were undecided (see table B10 in appendix B). 
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How did teachers and principals perceive changes in participating teachers’ instructional practice 
and in knowledge sharing and collaboration among teachers and administrators following initial 
implementation of the new evaluation systems? 

In focus groups teachers from all five pilot districts felt that they were more reflective 
about their instructional practice and professional development; principals from pilot 
and partner districts reported corresponding perceptions of their teachers. Teachers 
from all five pilot districts reported in focus groups that they had reflected more about 
their instructional practice during the initial pilot year and were seeking further profes- 
sional development opportunities to address areas of weakness. Teachers from one pilot 
district noted that reflecting on their practice — assessing their pedagogy against the Dan- 
ielson Framework for Teaching expectations — is becoming the norm in their schools. This 
finding was supported by principals in focus groups and by teacher survey respondents from 
pilot districts. Principals from three pilot districts said their teachers seemed more aware 
of their own practice since the pilot model was implemented. For example, teachers were 
asking about ways to improve their practice and trying different instructional strategies 
without worrying about being unsuccessful, as well as finding resources to support their 
work. Some 54 percent of teacher survey respondents from pilot districts agreed that their 
post'observation conferences with their principal helped identify needs for professional 
growth. 

In focus groups principals from partner districts reported perceptions that paralleled those 
of their pilot district counterparts. Principals from four partner districts perceived an 
increase in teacher self-awareness and reflection since implementation of the new evalua- 
tion models had begun. For example, in 2012/13 their teachers seemed more able to deeply 
explore ways to motivate and engage their students and seemed more adept at identify- 
ing their own strengths and areas for improvement and working with their colleagues to 
improve their teaching practice. 

Principals from 6 of the 10 study districts reported in focus groups that their instruc - 
tional leadership abilities had improved. Principals from four pilot districts noted that 
their instructional leadership abilities had improved since implementing the pilot system, 
as exemplified by having a better definition of an effective teacher and being able to identi- 
fy specific areas of practice (Danielson Framework for Teaching components) that teachers 
should address in professional development. Principals from two partner districts stated 
that their instructional leadership abilities improved during 2012/13, in part because the 
district’s new evaluation rubric allowed them to more specifically identify and target the 
professional development needs of their teachers for the coming school year. 

Some perceived changes in participating teachers’ instructional practices in 2012/13 
might not have been shaped by the new evaluation practices. Principals from all five 
pilot districts and from three partner districts reported observing changes in teachers’ 
instructional practices during their classroom visits and lesson plan reviews in 2012/13. 
For example, principals noted in focus groups that teachers were using data more often in 
planning and instruction, using group work more effectively, improving their questioning 
techniques, and organizing the classroom to better support student learning. In addition, 
in focus groups teachers from all five partner districts pointed out new instructional prac- 
tices they employed in 2012/13, including an increased use of technology, more deliber- 
ate lesson planning, and more focus on student participation and engagement. However, 


Teachers from 
pilot districts 
reported in focus 
groups that they 
had reflected 
more about their 
instructional 
practice during the 
initial pilot year 
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teacher survey respondents from pilot districts indicated that these perceived changes 
might not have been due to new evaluation practices: 42 percent agreed that the new 
teacher evaluation process led them to improve their instructional practice. 


Although in focus groups principals from all five pilot districts felt that their inter- 
actions with teachers were more collaborative in 2012/13, teachers tended not to 
share this perception. Principals from all five pilot districts reported in focus groups that 
their interactions with teachers were more collaborative and evidence-based than before 
2012/13, noting, for example, that they spent more time listening to teachers explain their 
lessons and less time talking during their interactions with teachers. However, in focus 
groups teachers from the pilot districts reported little change in their interactions with 
their administrators, and only 27 percent of teacher survey respondents from pilot districts 
agreed that the quality of their instructional interactions with their administrator had 
improved as a result of the new teacher evaluation process. 

The sentiments of principals from partner districts were similar to those of principals from 
pilot districts. Principals from four partner districts reported that their conversations with 
teachers were more collaborative in 2012/13, as exemplified by teachers’ increasing use of 
the new observation rubrics and resulting feedback to make reflective comments about 
their teaching and identify areas for improvement. Unlike teachers from pilot districts, 
teachers from three partner districts reported in focus groups that their conversations with 
administrators had become more focused on reflection and growth in 2012/13. 

Teachers and principals thought teachers were working more collaboratively, but princi- 
pals from two pilot districts attributed this to work on a project outside the new evalua- 
tion system. In focus groups, teachers and principals from four pilot districts and principals 
from three partner districts noted seeing more teacher collaboration in 2012/13 — chan 
acterized, for example, by more teachers visiting each other’s classrooms to observe and 
model instruction, engaging in data-centered peer conversations, and sharing instructional 
resources. However, principals from two pilot districts attributed these perceived changes 
to work related to the adoption of new Common Core State Standards and not necessar- 
ily to the new teacher evaluation models. Consistent with this sentiment, 24 percent of 
teacher survey respondents from pilot districts agreed that the quality of their instruction- 
al interactions with their colleagues had improved as a result of the new teacher evaluation 
process, and 11 percent agreed that the new teacher evaluation process had improved the 
climate and culture at their school in 2012/13. 


Principals from 
pilot districts 
reported in focus 
groups that their 
interactions with 
teachers were 
more collaborative 
and evidence- 
based than before 
2012/13, but 
teachers from pilot 
districts reported 
in focus groups 
little change in 
their interactions 
with their 
administrators 


Principals from all five pilot districts reported varying levels of acceptance of the new 
system among teachers, indicating that newer teachers were generally more receptive than 
were veteran teachers. This discrepancy was also evident on end-of-year teacher surveys: 
44 percent of the teacher survey respondents from pilot districts with more than 10 years of 
experience disagreed that the new teacher evaluation system was an improvement over the 
prior system, whereas 29 percent of teachers with 5-10 years of experience and 18 percent 
with fewer than 5 years of experience disagreed. 

Implications of the study findings 


Teachers and principals from pilot districts indicated that more training would help 
promote greater understanding of the new evaluation process and maintain or improve 
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rater consistency in classroom observations. The state responded to this feedback in 
summer 2013 by training principals from pilot districts in time management and leading 
instructional conversations. All classroom observers must now pass an online proficiency 
exam prior to observing teachers in 2013/14. 


Study respondents viewed the more traditional evaluation measures — classroom observa- 
tions and conferences — more favorably than they did the newer, less familiar measures, such 
as the use of student academic progress data or stakeholder survey results. This preference 
suggests that more training or support is needed to help principals and teachers appreciate 
the value of including the newer measures in the evaluation process. The Arizona Depart' 
ment of Education reported revising many stakeholder survey questions that respondents 
found to be problematic and in the summer and fall of 2013 provided additional guidance 
to pilot districts on survey administration and use of results. 10 In response to concerns 
expressed in focus groups by teachers from all five pilot districts about differences in how 
student academic progress data were incorporated into teacher evaluations in 2012/13, the 
department plans to use a student learning objective process in its 2013/14 teacher eval- 
uation model to make evaluation more consistent across teachers. The state intends to 
gather evidence about the use of student learning objectives, participants’ perceptions of 
the process, and the comparability of student learning objectives across teachers. 


The Arizona 
Department of 
Education plans 
to track some 
of the findings 
of this study in 
future years 


The Arizona Department of Education plans to track some of the findings of this study in 
future years. For example, respondents from pilot and partner districts noted a higher inci- 
dence of teachers assessing their own instructional practice. Thus, the department plans to 
further monitor this practice in 2013/14 and 2014/15. Additionally, in response to reports 
that some principals used the evaluation results to target professional development oppor- 
tunities for their teachers, the department hopes to use data from future implementation 
to further explore how teachers’ evaluation outcomes are being used to inform the profes- 
sional learning opportunities they are offered. Moreover, in response to teachers’ concerns 
about the potential detrimental impact of schoolwide student assessment data on their 
evaluation ratings, the department plans to examine the relationship between schoolwide 
student achievement and teachers’ summative performance scores. 


Limitations of the study 


Although this study identified capacity challenges — related to time constraints, training, 
and technology — it did not attempt to characterize the fidelity or quality of the imple- 
mentation of the new teacher evaluation systems under study. Future research, perhaps 
involving direct observation of practice, might assess the fidelity of system implementation 
in relation to the requirements of the Arizona Framework for Measuring Educator Effec- 
tiveness or the Arizona Department of Education’s model, as well as the factors that influ- 
ence implementation fidelity. Such research could identify areas for additional training 
that might lead to more efficient implementation of teacher evaluation systems. 

This study was limited by the data collection processes, the selection of districts and focus 
group participants, and survey response rates. Its findings are based on secondary analyses 
of focus group and survey data collected by the Arizona Department of Education. The 
focus group transcripts did not distinguish among speakers, so the study team could not 
ascertain how many participants held the same opinions. The prevalence of focus group 
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sentiments is thus conveyed solely by the number of pilot or partner districts in which a 
particular sentiment was expressed. 

Since districts and teachers within those districts volunteered to participate, rather than 
being randomly selected, the results cannot be generalized beyond the participating dis- 
tricts. Also, teacher response to the end-of-year survey was uneven across districts. The 
response rate for the sample of five pilot districts was 61 percent, but none of the teach- 
ers from one (smaller) pilot district responded to the survey, and the largest pilot district 
accounted for 53 percent of responses. (Bias related to this differential response rate was 
found for one survey item.) Results might have differed had teachers from other pilot dis- 
tricts responded. (The study data were insufficient to carry out a nonresponse analysis 
comparing survey respondents and nonrespondents.) Also, the inability to analyze the 
results for teacher survey respondents from partner districts (because of the low response 
rate) precluded the opportunity to corroborate information from the focus groups with 
participants from partner districts. 
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Appendix A. Research questions, data collection, and analysis 


This descriptive study examined the initial implementation of new teacher evaluation 
models aligned with the Arizona Framework for Measuring Educator Effectiveness during 
the 2012/13 school year in 10 Arizona volunteer pilot or partner local education agencies 
(districts and charter schools). It addressed three research questions: 

• What challenges or unintended consequences did teachers and principals perceive 
in the initial implementation of the evaluation systems? 

° What factors were reported to influence implementation? 
o How did the identified challenges and unintended consequences related to 
implementation vary across pilot and partner districts? 

• How did teachers and principals perceive the effectiveness of the piloted evalua- 
tion measures? 

o Were particular measures viewed as clearer or more credible or useful than 
others? 

o Was feedback seen as helpful for targeting subsequent professional 
development? 

• How did teachers and principals perceive changes in participating teachers’ 
instructional practice and in knowledge sharing and collaboration among teachers 
and administrators following initial implementation of the new evaluation system 
in the following areas: 

° Did teachers increasingly reflect about their practice? 
o Were there more instruction-focused interactions between teachers and 
administrators? 

° Were there changes in instructional practice? 
o Was there more teacher collaboration and knowledge sharing? 

To address each of these questions, the study team analyzed focus group transcripts and 
survey data provided by the Arizona Department of Education. 

Focus group transcripts 

Focus groups were conducted by West Comprehensive Center researchers enlisted by the 
Arizona Department of Education according to state guidelines. While acknowledging 
that the focus groups would need to be populated by volunteers, the department suggested 
ways to achieve a balanced set of teacher perspectives by recommending that each focus 
group include: 

• Teachers with classroom student achievement data and teachers without such 
data. 

• Two to three teachers with less than 5 years of experience in the district, two to 
three with 5-10 years, and two to three with more than 10 years. 

• Two to three elementary school teachers, two to three middle school teachers, and 
two to three high school teachers. 

• At least one teacher of English language arts, math, science/social studies, and 
arts/physical education/languages. 

• Teachers from both small and large schools. 

• Teachers from both low- and high-performing schools. 
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In the pilot districts 46 teachers participated in 7 focus groups, and 13 principals partici- 
pated in 10 interviews or focus groups. In the partner districts 46 teachers participated in 7 
focus groups, and 41 principals participated in 11 focus groups. 

Two Regional Educational Laboratory West reviewers each coded two focus group tran- 
scripts, one for discussions with teachers and one with principals. The principal investi- 
gator developed a spreadsheet to compare the results and calculate the reliability level for 
each transcript. The inter-rater reliability was 0.4 for the initial coding of the transcripts. 
After discussing the results, reviewers coded the same transcripts a second time. Inter-rater 
reliability for the teacher transcript improved to 0.8, and the inter-rater reliability for the 
principal transcript improved to 0.7. Following additional discussion of discrepancies in 
the principal transcript coding and a third coding, inter-rater reliability improved to 0.9. 
After the reviewers completed coding approximately two-thirds of the transcripts, they 
followed a similar process to re-establish inter-rater reliability. When both reviewers coded 
a teacher and a principal transcript, inter-rater reliability was found to have slipped to 0.3 
for the teacher transcript and 0.5 for the principal transcript. Following discussions about 
the discrepancies, the reviewers coded each transcript a second time. Inter-rater reliability 
improved to 0.9 for the teacher transcript and 0.7 for the principal transcript. (Discussion 
between reviewers and the principal investigator revealed that this was a technical error 
and not a conceptual error.) The one reviewer coded the teacher transcript for the third 
time, which improved the inter-rater reliability to 0.8. 

After coding the transcripts, each reviewer focused on a different research question to 
organize and analyze the transcript data. The reviewers organized the data by codes, which 
enabled them to identify patterns and themes as well as to track common themes across 
districts. More specifically, reviewers considered responses relevant to the research ques- 
tions and then assessed the prevalence of responses across districts — a theme raised by 
teachers or principals was included as a finding if the theme was raised in more than one 
pilot or partner district. (Prevalence within districts could not be determined since there is 
no way to know from the transcript data how many individual participants held the same 
opinions.) 

Teacher survey 

The Arizona Department of Education developed an online end-of-year survey to gather 
data on teachers’ perceptions and experiences with the new evaluation systems. Links to 
the survey were provided to pilot and partner district leaders in early May 2013 for distri- 
bution to participating teachers. A total of 787 teachers from 7 of the 10 school districts in 
this study responded to the survey — 165 from pilot districts (61 percent response rate) and 
622 from partner districts (23 percent response rate). Because of the low response rate for 
partner districts (no responses were received from teachers from three of the five partner 
districts), no results for the teacher survey were reported for partner districts. 

Additional exploratory analysis revealed that teachers from the largest pilot district 
accounted for 53 percent of respondents from pilot districts. Comparing this district’s 
responses with those of other pilot districts yielded only one significant difference: Teach- 
ers from the largest pilot district were less likely than teachers from other pilot districts 
to report that standardized schoolwide test scores could provide an accurate assessment 
of their performance (54 percent from the largest pilot district compared with 66 percent 
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elsewhere). Exploratory analyses were conducted to identify the level of responses within 
each group of survey items, determining that the low level of missing responses presented 
no challenges for the analysis. 
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Appendix B. Detailed responses to the teacher survey from pilot districts 


The Arizona Department of Education developed an online end-of-year survey for partic- 
ipating teachers from pilot and partner districts to gather data on their perceptions and 
experiences with the new evaluation systems. The response rate for teachers from pilot 
districts was 61 percent, and these results are shown here (tables Bl-Bll). Because the 
response rate for teachers from partner districts was only 23 percent, their responses were 
not included in the results. 


Table Bl. What is the primary subject area that you teach? 


Respondents 

Elementary, 

all 

Reading/ 

English 

language 

arts 

Math 

Science 

Social 

studies 

Special 

education 

Other 

Number 

46 

29 

16 

7 

14 

18 

27 

Percent 

29.3 

18.5 

10.2 

4.5 

8.9 

11.5 

17.2 


Source: Authors' analysis of teacher survey data provided by Arizona Department of Education (2013). 


Table B2. What is the primary grade level that you teach? 


Respondents Elementary Middle High school 


Number 61 56 40 

Percent 38.9 35.7 25.5 


Source: Authors' analysis of teacher survey data provided by Arizona Department of Education (2013). 


Table B3. Counting this school year, how many years have you been teaching at 
your current school? 


1 Respondents 

< 1 year 

1-3 years 

3 5 years 

5-7 years 

7-9 years 

9 10 years 

10+ years 1 

Number 

21 

57 

23 

19 

14 

a 

21 

Percent 

13.4 

36.3 

14.7 

12.1 

8.9 

a 

13.4 


a. Not reported because fewer than five responses. 

Source: Authors' analysis of teacher survey data provided by Arizona Department of Education (2013). 


Table B4. Counting this school year, how many years have you been teaching 
overall? 


Respondents 

< 1 year 

1-3 years 

3 5 years 

5-7 years 

7-9 years 

9 10 years 

10+ years 

Number 

10 

24 

17 

12 

15 

11 

68 

Percent 

6.4 

15.3 

10.8 

7.6 

9.6 

7.0 

43.3 


Source: Authors' analysis of teacher survey data provided by Arizona Department of Education (2013). 
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Table B5. How many times were you observed in the classroom by your evaluator 
during this school year? 


.. .. 1 time 2-3 times 4-5 times 6 or more times Total 

Observation 

type Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 


Formal 24 15.3 130 82.8 a a a a 157 100 

Informal 47 29.9 56 35.7 18 11.5 36 22.9 157 100 

a. Not reported because fewer than five responses. 

Source: Authors' analysis of teacher survey data provided by Arizona Department of Education (2013). 


Table B6. To what extent do you agree that this number of formal classroom 
observations was adequate to assess your performance? 


Observation 

Disagree 

Neither disagree 
nor agree 

Agree 

Total 

type 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Formal 

41 

26.1 

36 

22.9 

80 

51.0 

157 

100 


Source: Authors’ analysis of teacher survey data provided by Arizona Department of Education (2013). 


Table B7. How many times did you participate in a pre-/post-observation conference with your evaluator? 


Conference type 

0 times 

Number Percent 

1 time 

Number Percent 

2-3 times 
Number Percent 

4-5 times 
Number Percent 

6 or more times 
Number Percent 

Total 

Number Percent 

Pre-observation 

15 

9.6 

28 

18.0 

111 

71.2 

a a 

a 

a 

156 

100 

Post-observation 

11 

7.1 

41 

26.3 

98 

62.8 

6 3.9 

0 

0 

156 

100 


a. Not reported because fewer than five responses. 

Source: Authors' analysis of teacher survey data provided by Arizona Department of Education (2013). 


Table B8. What was the duration/average length of your pre-/post-observation conference(s)? 



Less than 15 
minutes 

15-30 

minutes 

31-45 

minutes 

46-60 

minutes 

More than 
1 hour 

Total 

Conference type 

Number 

Percent 

Number Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number Percent 

Number Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Pre-observation 

32 

22.7 

63 44.7 

35 

24.8 

10 7.1 

a a 

141 

100 

Post-observation 

29 

19.9 

66 45.2 

37 

25.3 

14 9.6 

0 0 

146 

100 

a. Not reported because fewer than five responses. 


Source: Authors' analysis of teacher survey data provided by Arizona Department of Education (2013). 
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Table B9. To what extent do you agree that the pre-observation conference(s) fully prepared you for 
what to expect and the post-observation conference(s) provided you with meaningful feedback on how 
to improve your instruction? 


Neither disagree 

Disagree nor agree Agree Total 


Value 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Pre-observation: 
fully prepared 

27 

19.2 

38 

27.0 

76 

53.9 

141 

100 

Post-observation: 
meaningful feedback 

34 

23.3 

25 

17.1 

87 

59.6 

146 

100 


Source: Authors' analysis of teacher survey data provided by Arizona Department of Education (2013). 


Table BIO. To what extent do you agree with the following statements based on your participation in 
the new process this year? 


Disagree 

Neither disagree 
nor agree 

Agree 


Process/outcome 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number Percent 

The new teacher evaluation process represents an improvement 
over prior teacher evaluations at my school 

46 

30.3 

68 

44.7 

38 

25.0 

The new teacher evaluation process is fair 

47 

31.3 

52 

34.7 

51 

34.0 

The training 1 received on the new teacher evaluation process was 
adequate for me to effectively participate in the process this year 

48 

31.8 

44 

29.1 

59 

39.1 

The criteria on which 1 was evaluated were made clear to me 

33 

21.7 

64 

42.1 

55 

36.2 

The new teacher evaluation process has provided a common 
language for professional practice in my school 

34 

22.7 

52 

34.7 

64 

42.7 

My post-observation conference(s) helped identify needs for my 
professional growth 

31 

22.0 

34 

24.1 

76 

53.9 

The new teacher evaluation process helped me engage in 
professional growth opportunities targeted to my needs 

50 

32.9 

58 

38.2 

44 

29.0 

The new teacher evaluation process led me to improve my 
instructional practice 

35 

23.0 

54 

35.5 

63 

41.5 

The quality of my instructional interactions with my administrator 
improved as a result of the new teacher evaluation process 

40 

27.0 

68 

46.0 

40 

27.0 

The quality of my instructional interactions with my colleagues 
improved as a result of the new teacher evaluation process 

46 

30.3 

70 

46.1 

36 

23.7 

1 have confidence in my evaluator's ability to accurately rate my 
instructional practice 

23 

15.1 

32 

21.1 

97 

63.8 

The new teacher evaluation process has improved the climate and 
culture in my school 

61 

40.1 

74 

48.7 

17 

11.2 

My participation in the new teacher evaluation process has 
benefited my students 

41 

27.0 

68 

44.7 

43 

28.3 

The new teacher evaluation process will lead to continuous school 
improvement 

31 

20.7 

58 

38.7 

61 

40.7 

The final summative performance classification 1 received from 
the new teacher evaluation process accurately reflected my overall 
performance this year 

48 

31.6 

45 

29.6 

59 

38.8 

Source: Authors' analysis of teacher survey data provided by Arizona Department of Education (2013). 
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Table Bll. To what extent do you feel that the following activities/measures can provide an accurate 
assessment of your performance as a teacher? 


No accuracy 

Low accuracy 

Moderate accuracy 

High accuracy 

Measure 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Formal classroom observation(s) by my principal 

10 

6.6 

22 

14.6 

68 

45.0 

51 

33.8 

Informal classroom observation(s) by my 
principal 

15 

9.9 

20 

13.3 

64 

42.4 

52 

34.4 

Formal classroom observation(s) by someone 
other than my principal — for example, an 
instructional coach, mentor, or trained outside 
observer (based off-site) 

27 

18.0 

22 

14.7 

71 

47.3 

30 

20.0 

Informal classroom observation(s) by someone 
other than my principal — for example, an 
instructional coach, mentor, or trained outside 
observer (based off-site) 

28 

18.5 

24 

15.9 

65 

43.1 

34 

22.5 

Student learning objectives for the year, 
established through consultation with my 
principal 

29 

19.2 

26 

17.2 

71 

47.0 

25 

16.6 

Standardized test scores from my classroom(s) 
of students this year 

27 

17.9 

38 

25.2 

75 

49.7 

11 

7.3 

Standardized schoolwide test scores 

23 

15.2 

37 

24.5 

83 

55.0 

8 

5.3 

Student surveys 

30 

19.9 

45 

29.8 

65 

43.1 

11 

7.3 

Parent surveys 

30 

19.9 

52 

34.4 

65 

43.1 

a 

a 

Peer teacher surveys 

19 

12.6 

27 

17.9 

85 

56.3 

20 

13.3 

a. Not reported because fewer than five responses. 

Source: Authors' analysis of teacher survey data provided by Arizona Department of Education (2013). 
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Appendix C. Significant differences by subgroups 
in teacher survey results from pilot districts 


To further understand the teacher survey results from pilot districts, the demographic 
information provided on the survey’s background items was used to separately analyze the 
15 survey items exploring the evaluation process and perceived outcomes, as well as the 10 
survey items on perceptions of different teacher effectiveness measures. 

For one analysis, respondents were grouped by experience: relatively new teachers (up to 
5 years reported experience), teachers with moderate experience (5-10 years), and highly 
experienced teachers (10 or more years). This analysis produced significant differences for 
three items (tables C1-C3). Generally, veteran teachers put less stock than new teachers 
in the new evaluation measures. Another analysis explored differences based on teachers’ 
reported primary grade span taught (elementary, middle, or high school). This analysis 
showed no significant differences. Finally, to test for the differential impact of responses 
from the largest pilot district, which accounted for 53 percent of all responses from teach- 
ers from pilot districts, an analysis compared responses for teachers from the largest pilot 
district with responses for teachers from the other pilot districts. This analysis indicat- 
ed one significant difference: Teachers from the largest pilot district felt that schoolwide 
student assessment data were less reliable as an indicator of teacher performance than did 
teachers from other districts (table C4). 


Table Cl. To what extent do you agree that the new teacher evaluation process 
represents an improvement over prior teacher evaluations at your school, by years 
of teaching experience? 



Disagree 

Neither disagree 
nor agree 

Agree 

Years of teaching experience 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number Percent 

Up to 5 years 

13 

25.5 

32 

62.8 

6 11.8 

5 up to 10 years 

7 

18.4 

18 

47.4 

13 34.2 

More than 10 years 

26 

41.3 

18 

28.6 

19 30.2 

n = 152, chi 2 = 17.6362, degrees of freedom = 

4, p value = 

.001. 



Source: Authors' analysis of teacher survey data provided by Arizona Department of Education (2013). 


Table C2. To what extent do you agree that the new teacher evaluation process led 
you to improve your instruction, by years of teaching experience? 



Disagree 

Neither disagree 
nor agree 

Agree 

Years of teaching experience 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Up to 5 years 

12 

23.5 

20 

39.2 

19 

37.3 

5 up to 10 years 

8 

21.1 

6 

15.8 

24 

63.2 

More than 10 years 

15 

23.8 

28 

44.4 

20 

31.8 


n = 152, chi 2 = 11.8274, degrees of freedom = 4, p value < .02. 

Source: Authors' analysis of teacher survey data provided by Arizona Department of Education (2013). 
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Table C3. To what extent do you feel that student learning objectives, established 
in consultation with your principal, can provide an accurate assessment of your 
teaching performance, by years of teaching experience? 


Years of teaching 

No accuracy 

Low accuracy 

Moderate accuracy 

High accuracy 

experience 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Up to 5 years 

12 

23.5 

8 

15.7 

25 

49.0 

6 

11.8 

5 up to 10 years 

6 

15.8 

a 

a 

15 

39.5 

13 

34.2 

More than 10 years 

11 

17.7 

14 

22.6 

31 

50.0 

6 

9.7 


n = 151, chi 2 = 13.1432, degrees of freedom = 6, p value < .05. 
a. Not reported because fewer than five responses. 

Source: Authors' analysis of teacher survey data provided by Arizona Department of Education (2013). 


Table C4. To what extent do you feel that standardized schoolwide tests can 
provide an accurate assessment your teaching performance, largest pilot district 
versus other pilot districts? 


Moderate 

No accuracy Low accuracy accuracy High accuracy 


Districts 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Largest pilot district 

11 

13.8 

25 

31.2 

43 

53.8 

a 

a 

All others 

12 

16.9 

12 

16.7 

40 

56.3 

7 

9.9 


n = 151, chi 2 = 8.714, degrees of freedom = 3, p value< .04. 
a. Not reported because fewer than five responses. 

Source: Authors' analysis of teacher survey data provided by Arizona Department of Education (2013). 
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Notes 


1. State officials indicated that Arizona did not have statewide teacher evaluation 
requirements prior to the 2010 passage of Senate Bill 1040; evaluation was left to dis- 
trict discretion, with teacher workforce laws focused on employment retention priori- 
ties (tenure) and removal procedures. 

2. The state’s teacher evaluation process for pilot districts in 2013/14 is online at http:// 
www.azed.gov/teacherprincipal-evaluation/files/2012/10/teacher'evaluation'v4-0'web' 
site-update-1 l_22_13-sl.pdf. (Only the evaluation of teachers is studied in this report.) 

3. The four pilot school districts implemented the model in 11 public schools. To be 
included in the study, the volunteering pilot districts were required to meet a set of cri- 
teria. In addition to implementing the evaluation components specified in the Arizona 
Department of Education’s model, pilot districts must provide release time for educa- 
tors to be trained, designate a person familiar with working with data to collect and 
submit data related to the pilot, and participate in ongoing communication with the 
Arizona Department of Education (providing feedback on the quality of the depart- 
ment’s model, identifying challenges and unintended consequences during implemen- 
tation, and suggesting refinements). 

4. These five partner evaluation systems, while all aligned with the state board-approved 
Arizona Framework for Measuring Teacher Effectiveness, present a diverse array of 
features that cannot be explored deeply in a single descriptive study. Seventy schools 
participated in the partner districts. 

5. Presentations by participating district leaders indicated that prior to 2012/13, the pilot 
and partner districts generally resembled one another in that they all evaluated teach- 
ers using classroom observations and did not tend to incorporate information from 
stakeholder surveys or student achievement measures into teachers’ professional per- 
formance ratings. 

6. Teachers and principals from the pilot district that adopted the Danielson Framework 
for Teaching prior to 2012/13 noted in focus groups that although their familiarity 
with the rubric eased the implementation of the Arizona Department of Education’s 
model, their instructional conversations became more in-depth and focused than they 
had been before the pilot. 

7. The Arizona Department of Education is incorporating a student learning objective 
process — essentially classroom target setting, assessment, and monitoring by teachers, 
overseen by their evaluator — into its model for all participating teachers in 2013/14. 
Teacher survey respondents from pilot districts were supportive of student learning 
objectives as a performance measure: 64 percent reported that they felt that student 
learning objectives could provide either a moderately or highly accurate assessment of 
their teaching performance. 

8. Perceptions of the accuracy of schoolwide test scores as a teacher performance measure 
varied slightly within the sample of teachers from pilot districts — 54 percent of teacher 
survey respondents from the largest pilot district viewed schoolwide test scores as 
either a moderately or highly accurate assessment, while 66 percent of respondents 
from the other pilot districts reported feeling this way (see table C4 in appendix C). 

9. To increase the accessibility of parent surveys and promote a higher response rate, the 
Arizona Department of Education allowed parent surveys to be administered at school 
events in 2013/14. 

10. The most recent guidance documents from the Arizona Department of Education are 
available at http://www.azed.gov/teacherprincipal-evaluation. 
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